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c The usual method employed, however, is Volta's,
in which the electricity is collected by means of a
flame burning at a height, either in a lantern hung to
an insulated mast, and connected to the electroscope
by a wire, or by a slow-burning match, attached to the
top of a long metal rod. The electricity of the air, in
the neighbourhood of the flame, by its inductive action
upon the conductor, causes electricity of the opposite
nature to accumulate at the upper extremity, where it
is constantly carried off by the convection currents in
the flame, leaving the conductor charged with elec-
tricity of the same kind, and potential, as the air.

* The principle of Volta's method has been made
use of by Sir W. Thomson in his water-dropping col-
lector, now employed in observatories, and found to be
extremely  useful for the observation  of atmospheric
electricity.

* A copper can is placed on an insulating support,
which may be of ebonite, having the   surface thinly
coated with paraffin;   or  of   glass   surrounded with
pumice-sbone soaked in sulphuric acid.    From the can
a small pipe projects a considerable distance into the
air, and terminates in a line orifice.    The can being
filled with water, and the tap which opens into the jet
pipe turned on, a small stream of water is allowed to
flow out, care being taken tha.t it is so small that it
shall break into drops immediately after leaving the
nozzle of the tube.

c In half a minute from the starting of the stream,
the can will bo found to be electrified to the same
potential as the air at the point of the tube.

6 This collector ca,nnot be employed during the time
of frost, unless means are adopted to prevent the